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world is so busy destroying itself, it is hard to concentrate the mind on what ought to be, 
or may be, built out of its ruins. There are individuals and groups of people thus con- 
centrating, but few have yet reached conclusions which they can ofler us. It is unlikely 
that any plan the Government could offer now would command general assent. 

Mr. Chamberlain also proclaims the conditions essential to true peace. Those who con- 
demn the Versailles Treaty out of hand have seldom read its terms. When they do they 
will find that the manner rather than the matter of it was its chief fault. That beginning, 
followed by the subsequent snubbing of Germany in her struggle to rise again, did more 
than all else to put into power the Hitler whom we now seek to destroy. 

With most of us speculation as to the “ better international system `“ runs into unknown 
country. It would be a good thing if every Toc H member began at once to explore that 
country, to try to picture the new Europe which might be, to search his own ideals and try 
to imagine them applied to the complex problems of peace. And, as the next stage, it would 
be no waste of time for units to discuss these things together, and сусп to try to get their 
common mind (if they reach one) on the ‘better international system" on to paper. For, 
as a writer quoted in last month’s Journat said, “ we have learned the fatuousness of talking 
hot air about ‘a peace based on justice,’ etc. We must come down to brass tacks and say 
what we mean, in terms of human beings organised in their communities.” 

As а start let us pose а question, or set of questions, to our readers concerning the only 
condition of peace which has vet been widely talked about. ң 


Most people are saving that апу peace inust be based, as au absolute minnnum, on the restoration 
of Czechoslovakia and Poland (some add Austria, Abyssinia and Albania) 
(а) What sort of Czechoslovakia? 

i, Should its old Western frontier, its natural mountain defences, be Кері as the Czechs will no 
doubt claim? If so, what about the Sudeten Germans who have lived there for many centuries? 

i. Should Slovakia, which deserted the Republic, be again joined to Bohemia and Moravia? 

iii. Suppose—as rumour begins to run—that the German and Russian Governments are con- 
cerling а plan to remove into Russia large blocks of the Czech population (as Italy is removing the 
South Tirolers across the Brenner), which could be segregated from cach other and forcibly 
‘ bolshevised ’ or, in case of resistance, ‘ liquidated’ (in the hideous modern phrase). Suppose we 
are presented, after a long war, with the fail accompli of a Czech nation scattered and destroved 
and with a Bohemia-Moravia populated with German settlers. (This may seem fantastic, but changes 
of the map as unlikely are likely to happen). Can we guarantee now what would be our action then? 
(b) What sort of a Poland?’ 

i. Is it to be the pre-war Poland (ав the Poles will probably claim) which included the Western 
parts of White Russia and the Ukraine? (When the Russians invaded Poland in 1920, Marshal 
Pilsudski drove them back and captured this large territory. When the Germans overwhelmed 
Poland from the West in 1939, the Russians, by what we called “ a stab in the back,” re-oceupied it 
almost without a blow.) Shall we request, or be in a position to compel, Russia to restore this part 
of pre-war Poland? Or should we be content to leave the Russians where they атс- roughly speaking 
on the * Curzon Line’ which the peace-makers of Versailles intended as the Топ Tastern boundary? 

ii. What shall we do about Danzig, with its German population ? 

Hi. What shall we do about Poland’s access to the sea—-which seems to mean a t Corridor '? 

iv. What shall we do with the vassal ‘ Jewish State? which Germany annonnces she is about to 
plant around Lublin? 


Questions such as these arise at the outset when we begin to think of “a peace based оп 
justice—in terms of human beings organised in their communities.” They might not arise 
in a “ better international system,” if we can conceive such, which had abolished the barriers 
of nationalist passion and racial hatred, of tariffs and cut-throat competition, of political 
corruption and secret police, of heavy armaments and lying propaganda. And such а system, 
we believe. could not be founded or maintained except on the principles of the Christian 
Gospel. “It is often said.” remarked С. K. Chesterton. “that Christianity has been tried 
and found wanting. The truth is that Christianity has been found difficult and never tried.” 
Let us agree now that there is no chance of just and lasting peace at the end of this war 
unless the Christian law is “tried ” by the nations. Remembering that we are bidden, in 
the words of the Toc Н ‘ Compass,’ “to seck the will of Christ in the solution of all prob- 
lems.” we have a touchstone for the testing of all our thinking about “ war aims.” 
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АМ OPEN LETTER ТО A MEMBER ОМ ACTIVE SERVICE 


My Dear Mac, 

І feel an utter worm at having left you so long without a letter of any kind; but you will 
understand (and possibly be grateful for) my silence in all that you have had to undertake 
since we last met and the big world storm broke upon us all. 

We scarcely know as yct what all this means, what it may come to mean, what it will cost 
in human tragedy, and what can be the good emerging from it into the lives of future 
generations. Yet I believe that Our Lord Jesus Christ has found His way into this fierce 
affliction, and that the White Companion will emerge most clearly to be seen amid our 
sorrows, and through the perils which men undergo; consoling those who mourn, bringing 
His peace into the souls of men who are on duty, and winning many, who at other times 
forget His worship, now to trust in Him. This was our Ясер experience in Flanders more 
than twenty years ago and I believe it will again come true. 

Fortitude: The first task of all men in our brotherhood, whether they serve, or whether 
they arc told that age or health gives them a minor place, is first of all to do the best they 
сап to practise quiet cheerful fortitude; bearing an extra strain when they are tired, because 
they must, as members of Toc H. 

Friendship: Our second call is to be friends indeed; to exercise that highest art of friend- 
ship in order to make men, depressed or lonely, more happy in their outlook, more united, 
more ready for the give and take which rules; bearing discomforts in a cheerful spirit. and 
spreading good humour as a solvent of bitterness and hardship. 

Patrmindedness: The third point is that they must remain fair-minded men, content to 
know that something has gone wrong, but that we need not learn to hate a nation because 
itis misled, fevered and blind. We have to hate the causes of this war. Those who caused it 
аге responsible to Almighty God. It is our part to act as instruments. Millions must 
suffer, not through what we do, but through our failure to perform our part. I think it 
was indeed our only course to give the guarantee we did to Poland... . But I must not 
now indulge in speculation. Men іп Toc H have many points of view, but Talbot House 
sull means ‘To Conquer Hate.’ 

Faith: The Fourth Point of the Compass is the best. All members of Toc H throughout 
these times must practise in their lives fidelity, not merely to the state—this Germans do, 
to a degree we cannot but admire. Fidelity, however, which is rendered just to the state, 
and to the state alone, may be distorted, as it is with them, into a creed most fatal for the 
world. Our men must therefore bow the knee to God, and, fearing Him, need have no 
other fear. Our task throughout this turmoil is to pray that brotherly love may once again 
emerge under God’s hand as His supremest gift. In all the welfare work done for the 
troops our members will be naturally concerned to play their part; but this is not cnough. 
Mere social service. comforts for our men, canteens and entertainments, will not reach the 
heart of the huge problem we are facing; and I believe it is with us essential that members 
of Toc H should realise the obligation which is on them all. This is that they should be 
more Christian men: alert and unashamed of their religion, prepared to set examples, when 
thev can, of fellowship instinctive in their faith. They must not scruple to arrange their 
meetings in such a way that Christ can be invoked, prayers said together, Sacraments 
received, and the whole spirit of the Upper Room most manifestly shewn by their example. 
In the Courageous, in the last commission, the Chapel was the perfect meeting place, where 
members came and brought their friends as well, not for discussion and debates, but for 
worship. A few weeks ago, as I went north, I came to one huge camp set on the Scottish 
coast. where Тос H had already got together two or three officers and twenty others and 
found an old farm room which they had hired and on the Sunday evening said their prayers. 
There was no Padre vet within the camp, but this did not prevent them carrying on. 
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Му simple meaning is that all concerned in Toc H work апа ‘Toc H atmosphere, what- 
ever they may do in times of peace, must now be rooted in the love of God, and stand as 
steadfast men who өсек His will without a trace of insincerity. They must be humble, 
at all costs avoiding the slightest semblance of hypocrisy; but they must stand for Christ 
and nothing less. The times are long gone by for minor things. If they do this, they then 
will be rewarded by finding —it may be to their surprise—that other men will shyly join 
them, and their minority (as it must be) will exercise an influence far beyond its numbers. 


In other words, our object is to put the first things first, and then abide the issuc. We 
must sort out among the mass of men those who are now prepared, or scem to be, first to 
become disciples and then apostles of this peculiar and invasive brotherhood; which the 
Eternal Captain has entrusted into the hands of ordinary men, who know themselves as 
sinners but аге carnest in their supreme desire to build Toc H as a great Christian force. 
Should this succeed, and if the men аге given—as we believe they will be given if we pray 
and look for what is best in one another—it means that Toc H will come through this 
war with a new body of Foundation Members, If in 710 there then remained from Poperinghe 
scarcely two thousand of the former sons of Talbot House itself, and they accomplished 
the rebirth of Toc H and its expansion to fifty thousand men in twenty years, you, their 
inheritors, who now are thrust into a trial which will test you all, yea to the utmost, must 
be resolute in finding in the furnace seven times heated the truc companionship of Christ 
and of other men. 


These other men may be rough and strange, who do not talk with accents like your own, 
whose manners are not yours, whose works and ways are crude and unpropitious in your 
eyes; but you will sce them in a different light when up against the awfulness of war. 
Among these men Christ also has His servants, more than you know, more than they 
know themselves; and you must seek them out and bring them in, and see that they are 
told about Toc Н, and given opportunities of learning the spirit of the Movement and its 
message, so that they may bring to it their true strength. See that they get a copy of the 
Јоокмаг, which must now be available for them upon a system still to be devised, before 
they join Toc H officially. Collect them on the threshold of the Movement. 


Your task it is to find such men as these. Record them when you find them; gain their 
friendship. A tide of war may part you suddenly, and if you have not got their name and 
number and home address, your friends will be dispersed and all your work must then 
be done again. Ехсһапрс addresses with them, and send notes of the men you recommend 
as members to others who are not on active service, or to Headquarters. оп a simple card. At 
all Hallows we will gladly keep the names of those who wish to be supported upon the 
Church’s prayer list week by week, and we will gladly link up with their homes through 
Toc H members in their neighbourhood. 


In ways like this a Christian brotherhood, efficient in its work and ringing true in all 
its simple friendly operations, can illustrate to men away from home the atmosphere of 
a true family. When they come home at last, their duty done and peace regained, Toc H 
can count on them not to forget all the unstinted care and tactful help and quict intercession 
which helped to bring them through the fiery furnace. Their gratitude to God will long 
outlast their memories of minor benefits received in work which had no deeper meaning 
than mercly social welfare for the troops, conducted at a time of great excitement. Ler us 
put first things first, and concentrate upon a steady search for Christian men to be built up 
within the faith of Christ. This is the first essential of Toc H, and nothing less can take 
the place of it. 


Yours always, 
“Гевву. 
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THE ENEMY’S FACE—I. ‘Germania’ 


= НЕ Prayer of Ajax in the dire ex- 

tremity of the Greeks at Troy was for 
light that he might see his enemy’s face. It 
is a noble prayer. What other prayer should 
be England’s now?” I quote from a little 
book, Germany and England, which was so 
popular at the outbreak of the last war that 
it ran through fourteen editions by January, 
1915. Its author, Professor J}. А. Cramb, did 
not live to see the opening of the war which 
he felt sure was coming, and his book, a re- 
print of lectures he had given to London 
students early in 1913, was unfinished when 
he died. 

Beside Professor Cramb’s there lies on the 
table as I write another little book called The 
German Soul, written and published in 1916, 
after the War had begun. Its author was a 
much more profound thinker, that grand 
German-Englishman Baron Friedrich von 
Hügel, and his book—like his talk, to which 
I used sometimes humbly to listen—is hard 
and high reading. 

Both these forgotten books (you тау still 
pick them up sometimes in the 6d. box out- 
side a secondhand bookseller’s) have the same 
aim—to shed light so that we may sce “the 
enemy's face.” There will be occasion to 
refer to them again before we are done, but 
itis unlikely that many readers will now take 
them in their hands; they are still true but 
look old fashioned, like most things that be- 
long to the last war. 

In their place E will most warmly recom- 
mend two much newer books in which “the 
enemy’s face ” may be seen. One is a novel, 
the other a plain record of personal experi- 
ence. ‘They have these things in common, 
that both are written by women who have 
lived in Germany and have friends there who 
are dear to them, and that both аге re- 
markably ‘fair-minded.’ In both the good 
and the evil which flourish side by side under 
Nazi rule are pictured so clearly and impar- 
tially that the reader is left with an over- 
whelming sense of the tragedy which has 
fallen on a great nation, and, through it. on 
all of us engaged in the present struggle. The 
first of these books is Phyllis Bottome’s novel 


Mortal Storm (Penguin Series. 64.); the 
second is Reaching for the Stars (Cresset 
Press. 85. 6d.) by the American Quakcress, 
Nora Waln. There is a passionate and tragic 
beauty in their witness which throws more 
light on “the enemy’s face’ than the dozens 
of other books which expose Hitler’s ambi- 
tions and the brutalitics of his underlings. 

It is just as hard for an Englishman to un- 
derstand and explain the German character, 
as it would be for a German to sum up the 
English. Both of our nations are a mixture 
of opposites, a tangle of apparent inconsisten- 
cies. The British are chiefly noted abroad, for 
instance, for two opposing qualities, excep- 
tional honesty and quite peculiar hypocrisy 
—and there is plenty of evidence in us of 
both. In the same way vou might justly say 
that no nation is so kind-hearted and so brutal 
as the German. The same Hitler who is 
shown in picture postcards, in the window of 
every stationer’s shop in his country, caressing 
children, receiving Howers from an old pea- 
sant woman or feeding a wild deer. used the 
word ‘brutal’ a dozen times in a recent 
speech as a term of righteousness and plain 
justice. The face of our enemy is as hard 
to read as our own must be to any stranger. 

And yet there is a recognisable German 
character which scems to persist century after 
century. Some of its marks were noted by the 
Romans who met the German tribes in war 
and peace two thousand years ago. Julius 
Caesar and Tacitus wrote them down at their 
time, the one before, the other soon after, the 
birth of Christ, with the same sort of sur- 
prise which moves foreign writers about 
Nazidom to-day. For the Romans had a dif- 
ferent set of virtues and vices. Indeed, as an 
Italian friend (now in exile from Fascism) 
once said to me, the Romans have по hcirs— 
certainly not the modern Italians—in the 
world to-day except the British: they were, 
he said, like the British, an unimaginative, 
empire-building people, given more to doing 
than thinking, a race with a great notion of 
justice, convinced of their divine mission in 
the world, tolerant to “ lesser breeds’? who 
obeyed them and ruthless to those who didn't. 
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And the ancient Romans found the ancient 
Germans—a fair-haired race, with “ fiercely 
blue eyes,” as Tacitus says—to be violent and 
cruel when excited but otherwise kindly and 
considerate; they found them firm believers 
in “frightfulness”? and in war “as an in- 
strument of policy.” They noted how the 
Germans delighted in social gatherings and 
endless talk, how they enjoyed songs about 
their own greatness. and they were staggered 
at the amount of beer they drank. The 
Roman writers were impressed by the family 
life of the German tribes and the great im- 
portance to them of home, by the position of 
their women—completely subject to their 
husbancis and yet treated as real friends and 
travelling with them on long expeditions. and 
by the training of their children—the boys 
dike the Hitler Jugend) in hard exercise and 
the use of weapons, the girls (like the good 
` Hausfrau °) in domestic duties only. Thev 
found the Germans a nation of soldiers: un- 
like the Roman professional army, every Ger- 
man was hable for military service. The chief 
gods these men worshipped, say the Roman 
writers, were Wotan and Thor (grown popu- 
lar again in the ‘new’ religion of Nazi 
prophets like Rosenberg), deities of “ blood 
and iron,” of the spear, the hammer and the 
thunderbolt, and heaven to them was won in 
battle, a Valhalla tor good soldiers. 

Now, it does not do at all to generalise 
about this * race’ business. especially since 
totalitarian politics took to drawing all sorts 
of red herrings across it. Mussolini has re- 
stored some of its ancient grandeur to the 
city of Rome; he has been most cloquent 
about the Empire which once controlled the 
whole known world from there. but he can- 
not restore the invincible legions which made 
it, because his men are not of the same kind. 
In 1932 he gave a series of interviews to the 
German-Jewish writer, Emil Ludwig, which 
were published in a book. In one of these 
he said (very justly) that Italian civilisation 
was so rich because her people were so 
mixed: every race in Italy had made its con- 
tribution to the world’s treasures. and none 
more honourable than the Jewish. In 1938, 
as a good partner in the ‘ axis.” he said—in 
violent language—that the Italian race was, 
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апа had always remained, absolutely un- 
mixed and pure and that the * contamina- 
tion ` of the Jews must be ruthlessly torn out 
of the national life. 

“ What about Ludwig's book? ”, | asked 
an Italian friend whom | knew to have been 
in the firm which published it. 

“Our Government now says that it was 
written by a Jew, and therefore not a word 
of it must be believed.” 

“And you? ` 

“I handled the proofs and shall not for- 
get the endless trouble Mussolini gave us: 
he read and passed every word. But we 
don’t mention it.” 

Nazi Germany, even more, has built up in 
her ‘race’ theories a vast monument of in- 
genuity, which her own students know to be 
unscientific. Read, if you want to be brief, 
Julian Huxley’s little essay on ' Race’ in 
Europe (іп the Oxford Pamphlet series, re- 
commended on the opposite page). But you 
don't need to read in order to know. A 
journey through Germany (when will that 
pleasure again be granted us?) shows you 
plainly that the pure ` Nordic.” who is the 
Nazi ideal, is in a minority in most places, 
that the ‘ Alpine’ predominates, and that the 
Slav, the Mediterranean. the Semite and 
other races are mixed іп everywhere. It 
would be as idle to pretend that all Germans 
are descended from the fair-haired Germani 
whom Cæsar conquered, as that all ` Britons’ 
go back to the dark-haired tribesmen whom 
he found when he crossed the Channel. АП 
the same, it is interesting and probably no 
coincidence that every characteristic. amiable 
or otherwise. which ancient Roman observers 
noted in their admirable thumbnail sketches 
of the German tribes, is still there and can 
be brought out at the fitting moment among 
Germans of the present dav. 

Like some of my readers. T have known 
Germans for over thirty years. admired them. 
agreed and disagreed (both heartily) with 
them. and reckon some of them at this mo- 
ment among inv best friends. Next month. 
if readers will bear with a little personal 
reminiscence. 1 shall try to throw a gleam or 
two of light. from personal experience. оп 
“the enemy's face.” B. B. 


THE SERVICE OF TRUTH 
Let Truth and Valschood grapple: who ever knew ‘Truth put to the worse in a 
free and open encounter? JOHN MILTON. 

1 here has never been a time when men needed so desperately to think straight and to 
think fairly. 

We are engaged in а war of ideals. “It is evil things that we shall be fighting against, 
said the Prime Minister, “ brute force, bad faith, Injustice, oppression and persecution.” If 
We are to fight them effectively, there is a battle to be fought and won in our own minds as 
important for the issue of the struggle as the actions on land, sea and air. Іп the last 
resort at 15 what Napoleon called the “ imponderables.”” the power of ideas that cannot be 
measured in material terms, that win through. 

Тһе older of us know how easily ideals become debased under the pressure and violence 
of war. That must not happen or we may find ourselves barren victors in a world which 
has delivered itself to the very evils it set out to fight. When this war ends we must know 
bevond doubt what sort of а world we are pledged in God's name to try to build upon the 
ruins of the old. 

It is not good enough to say that these are matters for our leaders and to make this an 
excuse for mental laziness on our own part. In Toc H we are pledged as individuals to 
help the truth to prevail. Now. if ever, is the time to fulfil that pledge. 

Now, how are we to set about it? Many units are finding their programmes cut to pieces 
by the fact that visiting speakers are very difficult to come by in present conditions. The 
more vigorous of these units are determined that the exercise of their own minds shall 
supply the deticiency. They are realising also that desultory talk and half-baked discussion 
are worse than useless at a time when what matters 15 not what Toc H chews over in a 
closed circle, but the extent to which it can show itself alive and vigorous enough to attract 
fresh enquiring minds to share іп its search for truth and to become interested іп the Тос H 
approach to и. Only so will all that Toc H stands for come to permeate the thinking and 
outlook of a wide range of men. ‘That is what the situation requires, and it will not be 
attained without ordinary men in Toc H, modest about their own knowledge and attain- 
ments, shedding their shyness and taking the trouble to think and to voice their thinking. 

Neither the Journat, nor Headquarters, nor the members of the staff who, in depleted 
numbers. must give the bulk of their time to planning and guiding the war service of 
Тос H, can do our thinking for us. бопе is the day of the ‘inspiring address’ followed 
by the chairman's well-worn and too-often meaningless comment that “ Мг. X has given 
us a great deal to think about.” This is the day of self-help, and we must stir our own 
minds. What most of us need is a jumping-off place, an article, a pamphlet, some notes 
оп a big question, that will give our minds something to bite on, and help us to prepare a 
clear-cut, vigorous statement of a case and so produce ап equally vigorous discussion. 

In pointing the way to such material, and to a certain extent in preparing it. the Journat 
and Headquarters are ready and anxious to help. Some articles that will help in this way 
we hope to publish. We shall try to pick out broadcast speeches (often printed in the 
Listener), pamphlets, news-letters and books. We hope also to announce the preparation 
of notes on suitable subjects for discussion for units that are keen enough to ask for them. 
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Oxford Pamphlets 

Just as a first start we direct attention this month to the series of Oxford Pamphlets on 
World Affairs published by the Oxford University Press at 3d. each and to be obtained 
through any bookseller. Some of these, notably Sir Alfred Zimmern’s The Prospects of 
Civilization, supply just the material needed for preparing a talk to open а discussion. 
Others are more useful for individual reading to give the needed background of fact. 
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We have no space here for a detailed review of these pamphlets, but a complete list, with 
some notes on each, is being prepared at Headquarters and will be sent to any unit sending 
a postcard to Mark XVI, Swindon. This is a first step only, to be followed we hope by 
many others. But it is for Toc H units gencrally to realise the opportunity and to show 
that, if supply is provided, demand is ready. 


“The Christian News-Letter’ 


News-letters, personal or political, are the fashion, but here is a new one which should be 
a steady help week by week to our thinking on Christian lines. Jt commands immediate 
respect because its editor is Dr. J. H. Oldham, and the first list of its collaborators includes 
a great varicty of well-known names. “Our main concern,” says its ‘ No. 0,” published 
on October 18, “ will be with the big news rather than with the latest news. It is the large, 
significant happenings that we shall try to understand and interpret.” The News-Letter 
will be in two parts—four pages of news, thus interpreted from the Christian standpoint, and 
a four-page article by a chosen writer on some living question of the day. Its ideal is to be 
a link between members of what it calls “a dedicated brotherhood "—" alert, adventurous, 
disciplined men and women, delivered from anxiety about their personal future or immediate 
effectiveness and from dread of radical social change, and dedicated to the service of a 
socicty founded on Christian truth and justice.” Тос H ought to be just that. if it followed 
its own ‘ Main Resolution.’ 

The Christian News-Letter should have many readers among us. It will be published 
weekly and the subscription price is 105. for a year, 55. ба. for six months. 3s. for three 
months; single copics, 3d. Order from 20, Balcombe Street, Dorset Square, London. N.W.1. 
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“Ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall make vou free.” It is the task of Гос Н to 
bring ` the eternal realities’ down from the heavens, where they are so often surrounded by 
ahalo of unthinking emotionalism, and to set them up in the market place, as the standards 
to which the doings of mankind must be brought for judgment. It requires much fair and 
resolute thinking to search out and grasp the truth. No one else can do it for us. Are you 
willing to make the attempt? 


WAR-TIME VIGNETTES —]. Black-our 


Every night, from 7 p.m. to 3 a.m., in the first week of the war young Nobby was on duty 
beside the fire-alarm. He wore his tin-hat at a rakish angle, tor he was proud of the А.Е.5., 
and liked the clumping sound of his heavy rubber boots. Hat and boots were several sizes 
too large, for Nobby was an undersized, pecky-faced Cockney. Не hoped fervently to 
draw a week's pay some ume soon, but he hardly expected it, because he wasn’t quite 
sixteen. 

The nights were pitch dark, and the fact that nothing ever happened in them began to 
get on Nobbv’s nerves. It wasn’t like the war he had expected. not a gas-rattle, not a gun 
fired within earshot, not a chance to turn out the station’s taxicab, with tratler-pump 
attached, which he helped to start up twice every night to see if the engine was still alive. 
It was а lonely and a hungry job. Every time an Air Raid Warden came out of the Post 
across the road Nobby buttonholed him. if he could, and let off some of his pent-up views 
on ‘Itler. 

It was close on midnight when the garden gate opposite clicked and a Warden came out. 
Before Nobby was off the pavement on his side, the Warden was swallowed up in the 
darkness and round the corner. starting his patrol. Nobby sighed: “ Blast that Тег!” 
he said aloud and inconsequently. 
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The Warden was also fecling that it was a poor war—unul, two streets further on, a 
streak of bright light cheered him. It came out of a bow-window, between curtains that 
did not meet in the middle, and it fell across the whole width of the street. The Warden 
mounted the front steps importantly, put his finger on the bell-push and kept it there. After 
quite a time the door opened and the Warden’s torch fell on pink-striped pyjama legs and 
a pair of bony feet: the figure faded upwards into an enormously tall, thin man. Beside 
him, a moment later, stood a stout little woman in a dressing-gown. 

“That’s a bad light,” said the Warden in his most professional voice. “If you will step 
out here for a moment, please, you'll see exactly what’s wrong.” 

They stepped ош--апа, by force of habit, shut the front door behind them. “О, бой!” 
cried the man in a high-pitched wail. ‘ That’s done it. I’ve just had a hot bath—I shall 
catch my death.” 

“Don't take on so, George,” said his wife, with an attractive chuckle. “It’s a nice night 
to be ош.” “ We'll get you in again, sir,” said the Warden firmly—though Һе had no notion 
how. With that he began climbing over dustbins at the side of the house, until he reached 
the back garden. His torch shone across the chasm of a basement with barred windows, 
and then up the wall till it found a window, fifteen feet up, with a crack open at the top. 
“We'll break in there,” he said. 

A neighbour in the next-door house leaned out from somewhere above him in the 
darkness and offered “а pair of steps,” but it was really only a pair, it seemed. Then Nobby 
came, unbidden, into the Warden’s mind. 

“ Hold on a bit,” he said, “РІ fetch the Fire Brigade.” 

Nobby was ‘called out’ at last—“‘ me first job in this war” (implying all sorts of previous 
campaigns), he said excitedly, as he led the Warden into the garage with his torch. They 
wrestled noisily with an enormous folding ladder and were defeated. They won with a 
smaller one, and trailed it between them through the pitch-dark streets. 

“I don’t mind fires,” chattered Nobby, who had never scen one except in a grate, “ bur 
T’ates ladders. Make me fair dizzy.” 

Бу torch-light they spanned the chasm with the ladder and got it against the back wall 
of the house. 

“This is a frreman’s фор,” said Nobby, thrusting the Warden aside, and was up the 
ladder like a monkey. He grunted hard as he pushed against the window: at last it 
yielded and slid up with a scream. His outsize boots went over the sill and he disappeared 
into the dark house. A minute later he appeared at the front, grinning in the open doorway. 
The tall man, his teeth chattering now, and his little wife hurried up the steps and shut the 
door behind them—without even time to say “ Thank you.” The Civil Defence Services 
waited to sce the offending crack of light go out, and turned away together. 

“Smart job of work,” commented Nobby on the way home with the ladder. 
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is now ready. It contains all the usual, useful features. Order at once—or you may 
be unlucky—from The Registrar, Toc H Mark XVI, High Street, Swindon. 
Price 2s. per сору, plus postage; 21s. per dozen, plus postage. 


Тос H Journat is published monthly from London. 
Its price till further notice is 3d. 
An Order Form for both, which may be cut off, 1s on the back of this notice. 


oo nae РНОНРЮ 


TUBBY’S NEW WORKSHOP 


Scapa Flow has been as much in the news at the beginning of this war as at the спа of 
the last. Where the Imperial German Navy sank itself in June, 1919, its successor, by a 
bold feat. has sunk H.M.S. Royal Oak twenty years later, and the loss now of over 800 good 
men far outweighs in our minds the destruction then of over до good ships. On the north 
side of Scapa Flow, across a narrow neck of the largest and most strangely-shaped of the 
Orkney Islands, stands Kirkwall. In the domestic history of Toc H the place is not only 
the “ shopping centre” of its late chairman, Sutherland Gracme, but the present scene of 
Tubby’s operations. 

Officially Tubby is deputising, under the orders of the Bishop of Aberdeen and the 
Orkneys, for the Archdeacon of the Orkneys, facing a serious operation. Actually his 
ministry at present is with the great naval population, which, as everyone can guess, fills 
the centre of the picture in those parts now. 

It can be supposed that an upstanding building like the Old House in Flanders 15 not 
to be had for love or money in Kirkwall. Talbot House, therefore. has had to take on a 
new shape in which to clothe the same spirit. A large hut. specially built, contains three 
rooms—the kitchen. a dormitory for Tubby’s helpers and a large main room for the use 
of ‘the troops.” The whole-time team consists at present of Donald Cochrane, Peter le 
Mesurier and “the Gen © (Pte. Arthur Pettifer of Poperinghe), besides Tubby himself. 

And so a new Talbot House has been born in a scene verv different from the old. But 
none of us doubts that the family likeness will be plain to all comers. We await further 
news of all this soon. 


CALLING ALL SERVICES 


We ask all Тос H members serving in the Royal Navy. the Army or the Royal Air Force 
(especially ex-Station Correspondents, etc.), to drop a line at once-—if they have not already 
done so—to the Secretary for the Services. Toc H Headquarters, 47, Francis Street, 
London, S.W.1, giving their present whereabouts or Service postal address. We are most 
anxious to keep in touch with them as far as possible. 


THE WORLD CHAIN OF LIGHT 


The World Chain of Light is always a simple and significant gesture of unity to the scat- 
tered family of Тос Н. and never more so than in this time of trial. The Chain this vear 
will start from New Zealand, and Branches and Groups lighting their Lamps or Rushlights 
at o p.m. (by their own time) on Monday, December тт (the 24th birthday of Talbot House) 
will help to ‘ Forge the Chain” round the world. 


Cur off and post to Tue Recisrrar, Тос H Mark XVI, Гон 5тивкт, SWINDON. 


FOR TOC H FUNDS: I enclose herewith a subscription of Whe sean 7! Т. 
ТОС Н DIARY, 1940: For ......... Soijessisencos thessum Of а. raa A 
iO Calin ЕМА о copies of the November issue 1 enclose ......... ба а. 
4 Bon С copies of the December issue I enclose ......... Са 4. 
(Cross oul what does nol apply) 

АЛТ ТЫ. олоо Мо (ОМ ERS МЕН аы 
МЫН НТК о Т “Ж 
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BOYS ІМ WAR-TIME 


The October Journat (page 322) indicated 
that work among boys was likely to form no 
small part of the war-time job of Toc H and 
already it is becoming very evident that such 
work 15 growing daily more urgent. In these 
days the 14-18 boy, always the greatest 
potential asset the country possesses, assumes 
а new and even greater importance, for it is 
likely that it will be his generation who will 
have the largest part to play in shaping a new 
and happier Europe after the war. To ne- 
glect him now would be not only a betrayal 
of friendship, but the most shortsighted of 
foolish policies. In some large towns there is 
already considerable juvenile unemployment, 
asd this, coupled with the dangers of the 
black-out and the temporary break-up of 
many homes as a result of evacuation, may 
soon result in a real deterioration unless a 
good deal more is done than at present. 

The National Youth Organisations are fully 
alive to the nceds of the times, and all require 
all the help and co-operation that we and 
other voluntary bodies can give them. In the 
first few davs and weeks of unforeseeable 
emergencies it sometimes came to be too 
readily sumed that clubs, scout troops and 
brigade companies, at any rate in evacuated 
areas, would not be allowed to continue to 
meet, сусп if they could be manned, and in 
all too many instances premises were com- 
mandeered by various authorities and adapted 
to new war purposes. The difficulties are 
gradually being overcome, and more and 
more clubs and halls are being re-opened. 
Leadership remains a problem and will in- 
evitably grow more difficult as more and 
more men are called up. A partnership of 
18-20 year-olds and over forties тау ulti- 
mately be needed. Toc H should be supply- 
ing more and more of both. 

But merely to help to maintain existing 
work is but a small part of the need. The 
“unattached Боу--апа the overwhelming 
majority of working boys between 14 and 18 
are still unattached to any youth organisation 


—presents a greater challenge than ever to 
our concern and friendship. Not only must 
existing troops ond clubs be prepared to in- 
crease their membership, but in very many 
places quite new “emergency clubs”’ are re- 
quired. There is a field for all sorts of cx- 
periments, perhaps on new lines, to meet new 
kinds of needs. No one who has walked the 
strects of any large town after black-out 
time can doubt the importance of this, while 
in reception areas—espccially those to which 
secondary schoolboys from big towns have 
been sent—it will not be long before 
similar needs begin to become evident, if they 
have not already. 

Here are some suggestions as to what every 
Toc H unit might do in the matter: 

1. Devote an early meeting to considering 
the special war-time needs of 14-18 year old 
bovs in their district. 

2. Make touch (if they are not already in 
touch) with the leaders of local youth organi- 
sations, and consult them as ta how Toc H 
can help. 

3. Consider offering the use of their pre- 
mises, if at all suitable and not already fully 
used, to anv boys’ organisation temporarily 
deprived of its meeting-place, ог for апу new 
venture planned. 

4. Do what they can whenever they сап to 
rouse public opinion on the whole subject, 
remembering that it is sometimes as much 
the job of Toc H to get things done as to do 
them themselves. (In other words, no unit 
should feel that nothing сап be done because 
they themselves—as a result of reduced man- 
power or because they are already fully occu- 
pied—can do nothing directly. In war-time 
more than ever, it is vital that Toc H should 
go outside its own ranks and confront 
strangers with a job of service). 

In some places there are already special 
local youth committees considering the whole 
question. Toc H everywhere should stimu- 
late, instigate, co-operate—and not procrasti- 


nate. A.G.C. 


We regret that space compels us to omit several items this month, including news of an Australian 
Festival and а Sonth African Conference, and one or two letters. Some of these will appear next 


month.—ED. 
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A THERE ARE STILL LEPERS 

The war against bodily disease is far older than the war against Hiderism and will last 
far longer. Whatever happens in Europe there агс still lepers in West Africa and in the 
tropical belt right round the world. The following letter, written by Tubby on the outbreak 
of war to the General Secretary of B.E.L.R.A. helps to put this in its true perspective. 
The letter has been circulated to all our Lay Workers in the leprosy field and will be a 
help and inspiration both to them and to their Toc H friends and supporters at home. 


Tubby writes :— 

“ I want to send а word which сап be sent on, by your courtesy, to our beloved Leper Volunteers 
whose work tor Christ has suffered this set-back. 

“Last year a nuinber of them wrote to me, feeling they ought to find their own way home and 
then enlist. 1 steadily replied that they should not, іп my conviction, do so, since іп my view 
the little ones of Christ to whom they have been sent, must not be harmed by all that is now 
happening here in Europe. 1 do not want to add to Hitler’s guilt—if one can put it in that 
simple way; and if the Leper Colonies were left without our men because they felt it urgent to 
prove their manhood in another field, I would submit that war experience is not to be compared 
in its sheer courage with the great step they have already taken. 

“Let them remain and do their work for Christ. Let them not be ashamed of their position, 
or in an agony of hesitation. ‘They must be cheerful, as they well can be, for they are facing a 
great tribulation which Europe’s politicians have ignored. 

“ I write this as one who is extremely keen upon the life and work of the three Services. I have 
no scruple as to the necessity, the moral worth, and the supreme tradition, which rests upon the 
forces of the Crown. But I believe that опе and all would wish that this small handful of 
devoted men, called to a special task of help and healing, should ‘stay put’ rather than resign 
their posts. 

‘© Will you please tell them this and send my blessing. I Jong to write to every one of them, 
but this is now impossible for me. T'inance indeed will be an anxious problem now that taxation 
is so terrible, and the whole work of healing is delayed; but we must stand together in the faith 
that after the dark period is over it will again go forward with new vigour.—P. В. CLAYTON.” 


Movements of Toc H Leprosy Workers 

Bill Densham arrived in England on leave from Southern Rhodesia at the end of July. 
From Nigeria, Leslie Helps is on his way to join up and Mike Recs has been invalided home. 
Frank Bye returned to Nigeria at the beginning of October and Peter Pedrick follows as 
soon as а passage is available. Jack Sowden will probably have started for Lui, 5. Sudan— 
а new sphere of Toc H—B.E.L.R.A. work—before this is printed. He has taken advantage 
of his leave to get married, and we wish him and Mrs. Sowden all happiness and good 
luck. War restrictions have unfortunately prevented her sailing with him, but she will 
follow and join in his work as soon as possible. 

Norman Crayford, one of the first of our volunteers in West Africa, has just finished a 
period of duty, under hard conditions, among lepers in the West Indies, and is expected 
home soon. Here is an extract from a letter, dated August, 1939, to B.E.L.R.A. from the 


Secretary of State for the Colonies, which explains the circumstances : 

“I ain directed by Mr. Secretary McDonald to refer to your letter of the 20th of May, 1937, 
regarding the appointment of Mr. Norman Crayford to assist at the Jamaica Lepers Home, and 
to inform you that the Governor of Jamaica has reported that in view of the fact that the Director 
of Medical Services is endeavonring to arrange for the Institution to be managed by a community 
of French Nuns, it has been decided that Mr. Crayford’s services should be discontinued at the 
епа of the present усаг. 

“2. ‘The Governor has requested that an expression of the Jamaica Government's grateful 
thanks for and appreciation of the services of Mr. Crayford mav be conveyed to your Association 
and also to the Toc H authorities. 


Man Wanted ! 

B.E.L.R.A. has been asked by the Colonial Office to recommend a lay worker with special 
qualifications for anti-lcprosy work in East Africa. The man required should be a fully 
qualified sanitary inspector or male nurse. Further particulars may be obtained on appli- 
cation to the General Secretary, British Empire Leprosy Relief Association, 115, Baker 


Street. W.r. 
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HERE. THERE AND EVERYWHERE 


These notes make no claim to be more than samples. 


They give a hint of how widespread aud 


varied the “emergency work’ of Тос H is becoming. 


AC Talbot House, opened in the first week of 
the war at a port of embarkation of the British 
Expeditionary Force, has been justifying itself 
up io the hilt. Its clients come in waves, one 
day Uireatening to overwhelm it with a flood of 
hungry, travel-tired men who will be in France 
overnight, and on another evening dropping in, 
the merest trickle of half-dozens, with time to 
chat and play a game. Reg Staton is in charge, 
and could, if he were at liberty to do so, a tale 
unfold. Р : 


Ай о another port of embarkation an old two- 
storied workshop in the backyard of a cottage 
facing the camouflaged canvas camp where men 
rest on their journey overseas, bears the sign of 
the Lamp. Downstairs it is homely as a country 
bar-parlour, with its canteen counter where 
L.W H. aud other friends serve tea and eats and 
smokes, and its dart-board and so on. Climb 
the wooden outside stairs to the ‘lounge’ and 
vou will find old-fashioned arm-chairs (the furni- 
mure man next door gave us a free run of his 
‘gunk ’), mats on the floor, a Victorian clock 
over the clicerful fire-place, and stacks of books 
and magazines. But nothing in the room has 
more customers than the big writing table, with 
its set of gay I,.W-.H.-made blotting-pads апа its 
stack of notepaper. Men of the В.Б.Е. bend to 
the tisk, as they did in Poperinghe: do they 
UN start off Тін leaves me in the pink, as I 
hope nds you at present ”? 


Cireumistunees alter cases, and the needs of 
men ii different places require studying. In this 
old м hop it has been found that many men, 
having journeved far and being bound still fur- 
ther, love a chance of quiet. They like to read 
а book on the sofa, they have an urge to write 
a ünal letter from this side of the Channel. So 
ihe gift of a piano was politely refused and the 
gramophone 16 kept strictly on the ground floor 
М a country town not so far away in the same 
county, where а unit is billeted which has a 
highly technical job, шеп want pianos, sing- 
songs, entertainment of all kinds. Perhaps they 
do enough reading and writing in the course of 
their day’s work : {ye evening is for cheerfulness. 
And so the Servicemen’s Club there, another 
combined effort of Тос H and L.W.H., takes on 
a different aspect. 


А member, now in R.A.F. uniform, revisits his 
old Group: “...1 managed to pop along to 
\ last Vriday to see what was doing. My 
last visit had given me the impression that the 
War had knocked things on the head. І was 
wrong. [t has given them an opportunity. ‘They 
have taken over a club once used by jockeys and 
stable lads and turned it into а ‘ Talbot House,’ 
named “Тос Н Servicemen’s Club.’ Tt is a swell 
place and should prove a success in every way. 
Three billiard tables, table tennis, games, darts, 


cte., library and writing rooms, music room, 
Chapel, and last but not least a ‘ grub bar.’ There 
were a dozen or so visitors there on Friday; that 
was considered good, as the Club had only been 
running about a week and up till then had not 
been advertised.” 
A е u ж 

Sometimes the trouble is premises. The Branch 
rooms аге too small and others can't easily be 
had in a town flooded with troops. In one such 
place in Devon, says the local newspaper, ‘' the 
conversion of the old Roman Catholic church into 
a homely, cheerful and well-furnished hut for the 
use of soldiers was carried out in a few days by 
local Тос Н members. The scheme was first 
sponsored by the Rev. (a Congregational 
minister), then backed by the Ұ.М.С.А. (whose 
War Service Fund is financing it for the duration 
of the war) and put into effect by Toc H.” The 
members worked hard to clean out the disused 
place, stripped their own room 10 furnish it, and 
have undertaken to staff it and keep it clean. 

х 


There аге plices—a couple of dozen names 
could be given right away—where Toc H is open- 
ing its own rooms night after night and on Sun- 
days to troops. These ‘ Little Talbot Houses ” 
are often overcrowded. In other cases members 
have taken the initiative, or combined with repre- 
sentatives of other bodies, in getting a town's 
effort going. This may mean a deputation to the 
Mayor, a public meeting, a lot of visiting to get 
help in cash or kind, the collection of furniture, 
the decorating of premises, and а rota of members 
and friends to staff the place. 


Iu all these ventures Тос HE does best when it 
preserves its own character and habits, so far as 
conditions allow, and shares its family life with 
its guests. Here is a Group in Surrey, which has 
devoted the money given to it for a new headquar- 


. ters to hiring a hall at 505. a week as a Service- 


men’s Club, which it has furnished and staffed. 
There “the Group will continue to hold its nor- 
mal meetings on Friday nights, to which we are 
extending a very warin welcome to any men who 
care to join us. Vurther, there is,a vault which 
is being equipped as a Chapel. We shall have 
pravers there every night at 9.30. We аге trying 
to induce the local Literary Society, who are 
homeless at the moment, to transfer their mect- 
ings to our rooms. I hope in due course it will 
develop into a cheery, well-balanced Service Men’s 
Club, pervaded with the Toc H spirit of friend- 
ship.” 

From another place, nearer the South Coast, 
we hear: ' Some hundreds of R.E.’s have been 
billeted here. Тос H has opened its rooms every 
day, and the village has helped with cash, books, 
games, еіс. The шеп have all said they can't be 
too grateful and especially appreciated the real 
friendship of the members. One remarked that 
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quite by chance he came along and was thus 
saved from а miserable lonely evening. On Tues- 
day nights the Branch has run a Guest-night. 
The soldiers have helped with songs and recita- 
tions. ‘Light’ and Prayers have been taken in 
all naturalness and obviously appreciated.” 


bd ж D ap 

Plans for ‘ Talbot Houses ’ in several large gar- 
rison centres, in the North and East, are under 
weigh. These may turn out to be major Toc H 
ventures, for ‘ duration ’ and perhaps afterwards. 
Whar shall we say of other opportunities taken 
to serve men on service? ‘There is, for instance, 
a well-known railway station on the main line to 
the North, where it is found that soldiers are 
often stranded for hours in the night between 
trains, with nowhere to go—unless they crowd 
out the little canteen run by the Women’s Volun- 
tary Service for A.R.P. workers on uight-duty. 
Тос H have now opened their own three rooms 
above a garage. They run a canteen, staffed by 
the W.V.S., and have turned their meeting room 
into a dormitory and their chapel into a quiet 
room for reading and writing. Guides mect eight 
trains every night, and a rota of members is on 
duty from 7 p.m. to 7.30 алп. One night they 
had 120 guesis, including two parties of sailors. 
‘Never wake the right man for the wrong train ”’ 
is the motto of the outfit, which will soon need 
larger quarters. Or there is the Cathedral city 
in the West Country where Toc I is reviving an 
ancient, disused little church for the nse of sol- 
diers and their own members together. Plenty 
of literature and fresh flowers help to welcome 
the worshipper who drops іп. Неге, in another 
Cathedral city, Тос H and Ұ.М.С.А. run а sol- 
diers’ club together; there, on the Dorset coast, 
members have opened a ‘ Rest Room ’; at another 
place, in Yorkshire, Тос H and L.W.H. together 
mun а buffer for soldiers іп two empty shaps. 
\nd so we go round the map. 

Бу ж ж » 


‘Then there are the Civil Defence Services. 
Many members, unfit or too old for military ser- 
vice, are enrolled in all of them. And many 
premises, from London Marks to little Тос H 
rooms, are providing for their personnel, on or 
off duty. Let us only instance a Group in Cheshire 
whose rooms house a First-A\id Post, after it had 
been turned out of a school by the education 
authority. ‘ The members,” savs the local news- 
piper, “ worked night and дау, and by Sunday 
they had a Post that was a credit not only to the 
area, but to the kingdom.” 


ж n ” i 


Next come the needs of the evacuated civilians, 
an enormous problem, new in our history. From 
Wales, for instance, a secretary writes: ‘ The 
rural parts of the Area have had a considerable 
influx of official evacuees, so that units at A, B, 
and C have tremendous scope and are capable of 
doing something really worth while. In addition, 
the industrial valleys and other places which are 
not classed oflicially as ‘ receiving areas,’ have 
Пай large numbers of unofficial evacuees arriving. 
They will present even more problems than the 
official ones.” And another secretary adds : “АП 
units and many others along the - - 
sea-board offered their services to the local coun- 


cils, prior to the declaration of war, for work 
with evacuees and any other needs that might 
arise. Many units were also very alert to the 
many contingencies that would arise when 
evacuees arrived. То formulate plans before-. 
Папа was «ісі, but 1 am sure much is now 
being done.” From the North Wast, where the 
other side of the problem had to be tackled, a 
third secretary writes: ' Huge numbers of chil- 
dren have gone out of this area, and our men 
have taken their part in assisting.” 


. t w 


And so we are not surprised to find three West 
Country units reporting themselves “ up to the 
песе” in efforts for the welfare of evacuecs. 
Besides plans afoot for clubs for adults, their 
L.W.B. members are tackling centres for babies. 
In a South Eastern town the fine Toc H quarters, 
of which the Branch is justly proud, are now open 
all дау. In the morning there аге -classes in 
physical training for evacuated children, various 
folk lunch there, the afternoon is given up to the 
evacuated mothers, the evening to the evacuated 
teachers, who have otherwise no common-roum 
of their own. A Surrey Branch opens its rooms 
on Saturday and Sunday afternoons, with tea, for 
parents visiting their evacuated children. (Тһе 
same Branch welcomes the staffs of the local hos- 
pitals and A.R.P. workers, of both sexes, to its 
weekly meeting in war-time). А Shropshire unit 
is dealing with the clothing received for evacna- 
ted children; another, in Staffordshire, has opened 
а club for them, with the help of local teachers. 
In this work L.W.H. is naturally almost more 
concerned than Тос H. One of their units in 
Hertfordshire runs an evacuated mothers? сіп) 
(1d. a week for membership, 1d. for tea); another 
is “ас home ' on stated evenings in the Тос H 
roams to women evacuces—coinbining the * short- 
distance ’ ones from London with the ' long- 
distance ' ones, the refugees from the Continent. 
Another combination is seen in a hut (given by 
the local Scouts) which a West Country Тос H 
unit opens to blind evacuees by day and to troops 
in the evening. 


Lastly, there аге odd jobs innumerable of | war- 
work.’ There are the Тос H units which organise 
the large-scale collection of waste-papcer, now be- 
coming precious, or of books for the troops; the 
L.W.H. units which start an intensive knitting 
campaign or, as in one Trish case, the founding 
of a hospital supply depét, to make and supply 
hospital requisites. There are, it goes without 
saying, simple acts of friendship in all direetions 
which are seldom recorded—though « local paper 
does note that 4 Тос H have done good work at 
X by lifting the crop of potatoes of Messrs. Y & 
Z, who are on service with the Devons.” A little 
job from Lancashire may he recorded because it 
is rather ont-of-the-way. Іп а children’s orphan- 
age, to which other crippled children have been 
evacnated, two Тос IT members take over the 
telephone board every night from 8 p.m. to З алп. 
in case of Air Raid alarm. ‘They say that “ this 
enables the staff, which is very small, to get some 
rest at night, and, should the alarm be given, 
our men are trained to help the cripples to their 
shelters.” 
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